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Professor Corwin cites the facts and the arguments employed on every 
point that has been in controversy in that branch of the government, 
and comments briefly and judiciously upon the result. It has been a 
continuous development. The expressly-conferred power to appoint 
ambassadors has come, not without strong congressional opposition, to 
carry with it an exclusive right to recognize or to refuse to recognize 
foreign governments the product of revolutions. The division of the 
treaty making power has repeatedly led to a claim from the senate that 
the right of initiative was also divided. And the reservation to Con- 
gress of the power to "declare" war has left to the President a gradually 
increasing power so to conduct the foreign relations as to render war in- 
evitable, even to force a foreign government to declare war upon us. 

On all these points, which here are merely outlined, the historical 
and documentary presentation of the facts leading to conclusions, by 
Professor Corwin, is full and satisfactory. What in other treatises on 
the diplomatic history is usually put in a single chapter, our author 
has given in full and logical detail. 

Edward Stanwood. 

Brookline, Mass. 

The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson. By Edgak E. Robinson 
and Victor J. West. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1917. Pp. vi, 428.) 

The authors frankly acknowledge that there has been much adverse 
criticism of President Wilson's foreign policy, especially the part deal- 
ing with Mexico and Germany; but they avow the belief that such 
criticism would disappear if the policy were fully understood. To 
promote such an understanding has been their purpose. The authors 
devote 159 pages to the interpretative development of the policy; 16 
pages to a chronological statement of the more important events in our 
foreign relations; and 234 pages to excerpts from the principal utterances 
of the administration, concluding with the reply to Pope Benedict XV. 

President Wilson is portrayed as a political philosopher whose ad- 
ministrative acts have been, and are, grounded upon well reasoned 
principles. In spite of a policy of "watchful waiting" towards Mexico, 
Huerta was not recognized because he obtained power through treachery 
and violence, while Carranza was recognized only after President 
Wilson accepted the mediation of the "A.B.C." powers. Even the send- 
ing of troops into Mexico was not armed intervention which violated 
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the sovereignty of Mexico, but merely protection for the frontiers of the 
United States. President Wilson's attitude thus shows a contempt for 
a government that does not rest upon the real consent of the governed ; 
but a high respect for the use of mediation, and a scorn for the use of 
force by a powerful state to coerce a small state. 

In dealing with the Chinese loan, Wilson declined to sanction the 
practice of "dollar diplomacy" because it might lead to interference in 
the internal political affairs of China. He stood for the open door of 
friendship and mutual advantage. Towards Japan he acted with de- 
liberation, patience and mutual understanding. He insisted on and 
secured the repeal of the act exempting the coastwise trade of the 
United States from tolls for the use of the Panama Canal, because he 
believed the sanctity of a treaty with Great Britain had been violated 
by this act. 

In the diplomacy dealing with the world war, President Wilson, by 
soundness of reasoning and facility of expression, made himself at once 
the leading spokesman of the neutrals, and for the same reason he now 
occupies a primacy for the Allies, since our entrance into the war. His 
passion for democracy is such as to make him willing to have the United 
States enter the world war in order to make the world "safe for democ- 
racy," — a new kind of Monroe Doctrine given an international applica- 
tion. The authors have done an interesting and timely piece of work. 

J. S. Young. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Rebuilding of Europe. By David Jaynb Hill. (New 
York: The Century Company. 1917. Pp. x, 289.) 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Hill's earlier volumes and who have 
admired in their author the combination of a strong sense for the value 
of law with an equally strong belief in the necessity of its progressive 
development to meet human needs, will not be disappointed in the pres- 
ent volume where the same mental attitude is applied to the more 
complex and more pressing problem of international relations. In 
The People's Government and in Americanism, what it is, Dr. Hill exam- 
ines the spirit of our domestic institutions and emphasizes that rights 
are based upon an intuition of mutual obligation, that law is not the 
result of a sovereign decree but the embodiment of principles of justice 
inherent in human reason. Self-government is therefore a government 
controlled by self-discipline and self-restraint, and is the very anti- 
thesis of absolutism whether of kings or of popular majorities. So too 



